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ETHICAL SUBJECTIVISM. 

OVER against the doctrinaire who looks thrice at the datum 
that bids fair to contradict his presuppositions, stands the 
scientific observer who will let theories wait while he gathers his 
facts. This latter is the true eclectic. He welcomes all truth, 
and he is committed to none. He presses no single theory to its 
outcome, because in no one rather than another does he find the 
promise of a complete explanation of the observed phenomena. 
Against any school or tendency of thought that shows signs of 
narrowness or partiality, his hostility is unwavering. He must 
have candor in the presence of the facts. 

To men of this temper, no doctrine is more thoroughly dis- 
tasteful than the ethical subjectivism, which holds that conduct 
invariably right which the agent believes to be right. The posi- 
tion has, it is true, some support in popular philosophy. " A 
man can but do his best," say the proverb-mongers. But, on the 
other hand, they tell us that "ignorance is no excuse " ; and no 
character is more generally detested than the self-righteous bigot. 
Shall we adopt as our moral ideal the psalm-singing dolt who 
has not wit enough to perceive his own egotism ? Ethical sub- 
jectivism — we hear it said — fails doubly : first, to satisfy the in- 
tellectual need of a standard of moral evaluation ; and, second, 
to satisfy the practical needs of social conservatism. For what 
possibility is there of ethical science, when the man in his indi- 
vidual finitude, with all the accidents and distortions of his 
peculiar environment, becomes the measure of things ? And 
what escape is there from social anarchy, if each may do what is 
right in his own eyes ? 

But the theory not only offends the common good-sense of the 
eclectic ; it comes into conflict also with the principles of a most 
ancient and worthy body of ethical thought. Scarcely a thinker 
of importance, from Plato down, if he does not hold that virtue 
is knowledge, would go so far as to deny that it includes knowl- 
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edge. Moreover, few men subject either to Aristotelian or Pla- 
tonic influence would be apt to frame a summum bonum empty of 
wisdom ; and it is not uncommon to find the free life of increas- 
ing intelligence upheld as the very highest end of rational en- 
deavor, — a final intrinsic good, to which all other goods are in 
the last resort contributory. This ' intellectual pragmatism ' is 
not only shared by the greatest of professed thinkers ; it is the 
religious belief of multitudes of men of culture, who, in devot- 
ing their lives to the enlargement of human knowledge, conceive 
that no higher ambition could have been chosen. To men of 
this class, the ideal of mere willingness to do the right can 
scarcely seem other than brutal and contemptible. 

And yet, when we attempt to indicate the exact place of 
knowledge in the moral ideal, we find the task not easy. If any 
knowledge is to be so considered, none will more naturally be 
fixed upon than that of the consequences of conduct. Asking, 
then, the question, how far the moral agent is responsible for the 
actual (as distinguished, on the one hand, from the foreseen, and, 
on the other hand, from the probable) consequences of his acts, 
we find the answer in general wavering and uncertain, but, on 
the whole, inclining to an extreme negative, — that the agent is 
not in the least responsible for such consequences. We find, 
indeed, some very forcible expressions of opinion to this effect. 
Clifford, for example, devotes some admirable rhetoric to this 
point ; x and so circumspect a thinker as Meinong declares for this 
view no less unreservedly. 2 Suppose we accept this opinion for 
the moment, and proceed to ask what bearing the probable, but 
not actually foreseen, consequences may have upon the morality 
of the act. The ' probability ' of such consequences may have 
two meanings : either that they were foreseen, or would have 
been foreseen, by the wiser individual who passes judgment ; or 
that the agent himself would not have overlooked them had he 
used proper deliberation. Now when the act is condemned, let 
us say on account of the evil nature of such consequences, it is 

1 " When an action is once done, it is right or wrong forever ; no accidental failure 
of its good or evil fruits can possibly alter that." Lectures and Essays, p. 340. 

2 Psychologisch-ethische Untersuchung zur Werththeorie, p. 197. 
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clear that a moral judgment of some such import as the following 
is implied, — that the agent ought to have possessed, and 
ought, therefore, previously to have acquired, the greater knowl- 
edge possessed by the external observer ; or that he ought to 
have used greater deliberation before the act. In either case, 
it is not the knowledge as such, but a willingness to acquire 
and employ knowledge, that is deemed requisite and is thus 
posited in the moral ideal. 1 But if knowledge of the , conse- 
quences of conduct has no assured place in the ideal, it becomes 
at least doubtful whether any knowledge is thus distinguished. 

It may interest us in this connection, to recall to mind a certain 
very profound change which has affected the moral ideal in the 
course of the history of civilization, — the gradual inwardizing of 
the ideal, its purging of all that is external to the volitional dis- 
position of the agent. 2 Thus strength and personal beauty have 
been stripped away, together with excellence of birth and repu- 
tation. Only in highly organized societies is intentional injury 
legally distinguished from unintentional, both being in earlier 
societies equally exposed to the resentment and vengeance of the 
injured party ; and, according to the religious belief of even 
highly civilized peoples, divine punishment falls as rigorously 
upon the unwilling as upon the willing offender. Now the unex- 
pected outcome of an act is as thoroughly external to the dispo- 
sition which the act evinces as physical strength is to integrity. 
And so one might be tempted to describe any disagreement with 
Clifford and Meinong in this matter, as an ethical atavism, — a 
reversion to an earlier, though very recent, type of conscience. 

What has just been said will fail altogether of its object, if it 
be understood as an argument against what I have called ' intel- 
lectual pragmatism.' My purpose has been simply to show that 
if intellectual pragmatism is to be maintained, it may well be in a 
form not inconsistent with ethical subjectivism. As for the 
eclectic's notion of subjectivism, that, as I hope to make clear, is 

1 So Clifford, in the same passage, says of belief : " The question of right or wrong 
has to do with the origin of his belief, not the matter of it ; not what it was but how 
he got it ; not whether it turned out to be true or false, but whether he had a right to 
believe on such evidence as was before him." Cf. Meinong, he. cit., p, III. 

2 Cf. Ehrenfels, System der Werttheorie, Vol. II, pp. 64 ff. 
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at least unnecessarily crude. False the theory may be, but not 
so flagrantly and obviously false as he supposes. A more search- 
ing and sympathetic examination than he feels called upon to give 
will easily convince us that an extreme subjectivism is far removed 
from issuing in an anarchy of sentiment and practice. Moral 
anarchy springs from an exactly opposite source, — from the 
fatalism that posits the ethical quality of the act in its uncon- 
trolled event, making the agent wicked or beneficent in his own 
despite. 

Without for the present expressing either agreement or dis- 
agreement with the subjectivist view, it may repay us to remove 
some frequent and not unnatural misunderstandings of its mean- 
ing. It does not mean that in view of the consequences of an 
act committed in the belief of its entire Tightness, the agent may 
not conclude that on a similar occasion it would be well to act 
differently. It does not mean that, though all took place as he 
had looked for, a deeper consciousness of the manifold interests 
involved may not convince him of the folly of his act. It does 
not mean that he may not keenly and lastingly regret that folly. 
But it does mean that the act was nevertheless a good act ; and 
that the contrary course, though justified by later reflection and 
by the fortunate issue of events, would have been wrong, 
absolutely and eternally wrong. 

Again, it does not mean that the good man is to rest self- 
satisfied, content with his ignorance, trusting to the innocence 
of his intentions, without troubling himself to make those inten- 
tions as enlightened as possible. For it is at least possible that 
increase of knowledge may be among the ends for which he 
considers it right to strive. Speaking more generally, it is not 
to be supposed that according to an ethical subjectivism the ob- 
ject of volition is morally indifferent, and that it is only a mys- 
terious abstract quality of Tightness or wrongness, attaching 
somehow to the volition apart from its objective content, that is 
of moment. On the contrary, for such a theory, the whole 
contemplated act, as it presents itself to the agent's judgment, 
is of moment. Because unforeseen consequences and unweighed 
considerations are eliminated from the act, it does not therefore 
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follow that the precise nature of the foreseen consequences and 
effectual considerations is in the least to be ignored. No ele- 
ment that, as a matter of fact, does enter into the determination 
of moral judgment upon the contemplated act, can be without 
interest for such a theory. The view with which this must not be 
confused is that quasi-Stoicism, — never, I suppose, entertained by 
a serious thinker, though frequently imputed to many, — that the 
good will is simply the will to be good, to which any particular 
content is merely accidental, wealth and poverty, sickness and 
health, honor and disgrace, having no interest for it. The good 
will must not only have its particular object ; it is the desire for 
that object, and it is only as such that it receives its moral 
predicate. 

That these statements cannot here be made more definite is 
due to the empty formalism in which we have left the funda- 
mental principle of subjectivism, — that the right conduct is that 
which the agent believes to be right. Rightness is left in the 
guise of a mere immediate quality ; as if it should be said, 
" That is sweet which tastes sweet to me." But this defect is by 
no means irremovable or inherent in the general theory. It is 
open to its advocate, as to another man, to analyze the meaning 
of rightness, to investigate the evolution and present functioning 
of the moral judgment, and to take into account the manifold 
social relations which constitute the environment of the moral 
being as such. An ethical subjectivism, if it were held to-day, 
would differ from all similar theories of the past, in proportion 
as it was permeated with the theories and results of modern psy- 
chology and sociology. 

One necessary characteristic of every ethical subjectivism is to 
be found in the prime importance which it sets upon the prospec- 
tive judgment, the judgment of the contemplated act. If that 
was right which I believed right, my present judgment becomes 
a mere echo and abridgement of the former judgment. Simi- 
larly, criticism of the conduct of others takes upon itself a 
halting uncertainty due to the impossibility of arriving at their 
secret self-judgment ; it must operate by means of general anal- 
ogies that may not seldom be misleading. Now so much I be- 
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lieve to be true : that the judgment upon the contemplated act is, 
indeed, the archetypal moral function, fountain and origin of the 
moral life; that to judge after this fashion is first and foremost 
what it is to be a moral being ; that all other moral judgments 
are relatively incomplete ; and that, in particular, the approval 
or condemnation of the conduct of others is virtually a projec- 
tion of the judgment upon oneself, and must have been impos- 
sible prior to the emergence of that judgment. This is not to 
say that the judgment upon the contemplated act is the earliest 
member of the whole group, and that from it all the others have 
lineally descended. Mental evolution can hardly have proceeded 
on such lines. It is more probable that the whole group had a 
common development, facilitated by constant interaction ; and 
that the critical point of this development was the attainment of 
the distinctively moral phase by the leading member of the 
group, this phase being immediately communicated to the others 
through the constant relationship subsisting between them. It 
is impossible that the prospective judgment should be a distinc- 
tively moral evaluation, and the retrospective judgment fail to 
catch its tone ; or that a moral agent should not apply to the 
conduct of others the same type of judgment which he applied 
to his own. On the other hand, there can have been no veri- 
table morality without self-judgment, and, indeed, the prospec- 
tive self-judgment ; for the judgment upon another that does not 
apply (hypothetically) to the self is a mere expression of gratifi- 
cation or anger ; and the judgment of the past act that does not 
apply (hypothetically) to the future is so much colorless exulta- 
tion or regret. These are plain facts which are at times lost sight 
of in recent studies of moral evolution. I feel, therefore, that it 
is on the whole an advantage rather than a defect in the subjec- 
tive theory, that it lays such extraordinary stress upon the judg- 
ment of the contemplated act. 

Non-committal as our language has been, the reader cannot 
have failed to suspect that it cloaks a strong sympathy, if not an 
entire agreement, with the theory under discussion. Let this 
stand confessed. What I would maintain is that ethical subjec- 
tivism, if not right, is nevertheless right as against its enemies ; 
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that its failings, pronounced as we shall find them, are not the 
transparent errors with which it is commonly charged ; and, 
more than this, that such correction as it needs it can obtain 
from within, by the development of its own plain implications. 
A subjectivism thus criticized and developed will be found to 
contain all the theoretical and practical objectivity that the eclec- 
tic believes must be imported into it ; all the emphasis upon the 
wisdom-element in virtue that the intellectualist can desire ; and, 
I hope, all the sanctity of moral values that the spirit of piety 
requires. Whether, when all is said and done, the developed 
theory deserves to retain the name of its simpler form is a ques- 
tion not worth discussion here. 

The fundamental weakness of the cruder subjectivism lies in 
the fact that it treats conduct atomistically, — breaks up the 
course of a man's life into a series of absolutely independent 
volitions, of each of which in its isolation the dictum runs, that 
if meant well it is well. Now this is neither true to fact nor 
true to the inner spirit of subjectivism itself ; for if such a theory 
means anything, it means that the act is judged as the expression 
of a subject, a character ; and the character thus expressed, the 
intellectual and emotional constitution of the agent, is itself the 
issue of previous conduct. We might perhaps add that ethical 
subjectivism is atomistic in its view of society, that each man 
appears to move in the light of an eternally separate and self- 
sufficient conscience. The opinion has, however, already been 
expressed, that this defect, where it exists, is quite superficial ; 
and that subjective ethics may without violence be combined 
with modern theories of the social genesis and inheritance of 
ethical norms. 

The moral judgment has for its objects volitions, actual or 
ideal. Although thus restricted in its field, it does not at the 
same time exclusively possess this, even as against other judg- 
ments of worth. The same conduct which is good or bad may 
likewise be beautiful, sublime, tragical, or ridiculous, — attributes 
proper to various phases of aesthetic appreciation. There is, in 
fact, no good or evil which may not to a properly receptive 
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observer appear as beautiful or ugly. The moral and aesthetic 
judgments are, indeed, closely akin ; the similarity of their mode 
of functioning, — which has even led some thinkers to regard the 
one as a species of the other, or, at times, to posit an aesthetic 
element in moral feeling, — points to a recent genetic connection. 
In denning the distinction between the two, it is not sufficient to 
say, as we may, that the moral judgment views the volition 
as an expression of character ; for character also is not beyond 
the range of aesthetic objects. An act of treason, for example, 
may be superbly tragic in its revelation of egoistic depravity. 

The distinctive mark of that species of worth which we call 
moral is that it is measured by the satisfaction of a self-conscious 
person as a harmonious totality. Such a person is aware within 
himself of many appetites and desires pressing for satisfaction ; 
and, recognizing himself to be other and more than any particu- 
lar want, he conceives his peculiar satisfaction or happiness as 
realized, not in the satisfaction of any one of them or arbitrary 
sum of them as such, but in a certain coordination which allows 
to each a measured place. The notion of a character, or voli- 
tional disposition, in which such a coordination is effected, is the 
moral ideal. 

The term ' harmonious ' raises more questions than it puts to 
rest. A harmony of whatever sort must have its one or several 
underlying principles or laws, which fix within certain limits the 
proportions of its parts. Thus the harmony of aesthetic sym- 
metry may depend upon the natural and immediate pleasantness 
of curves or rhythms, or of combinations of colors or sounds 
presented in fitting masses and intensities. The beautiful object 
is no mere many in one ; it is a many that has a reason for com- 
bining in one in just such fashion as it exemplifies. So the moral 
ideal, as a peculiar harmony, must have its peculiar rational 
ground, which it is incumbent upon ethical science to discover. 
Among the many methods which have been applied to this end, 
the genetic study of the life of ethical norms in societies and in 
individuals furnishes one of the most promising. However, let 
us leave the question aside for the present, remembering still that 
without such supplementation the definition of morality is con- 
fessedly abstract and inadequate. 
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It has been a familiar subject of inquiry, whether to moral 
worth corresponds a specific appetite or desire, — as hunger is 
distinct from fatigue, and both from the craving for society. Of 
late, it has been customary to answer in the negative, on the 
ground that the satisfaction of this appetite would be but another 
element in the synthesis of character, to be restricted like the rest. 
The answer is essentially correct, but the problem is obscured 
by the crude psychology in which it had its origin. Any con- 
ceivable experience may be connected in consciousness with a 
pleasant or unpleasant affective reaction, and thus be correlated 
with a specific desire. I may have a desire to do right, just as I 
may desire to desire food ; and these desires, like any others, 
have their appropriate limits in a well ordered life. But the 
limits of the desire to do right or be good are practically infinite, 
because the satisfaction of this desire cannot interfere with the 
proper satisfaction of any other desire ; except, perhaps, that an 
absorbed regard to so general an end might interfere with a man's 
attention to each particular occasion for action. In so far, then, 
the above answer is erroneous ; for there may well enough be a 
desire to do right ; and, as a matter of fact, such a desire operates 
strongly in the life of normal men. Whether this desire is ever 
stimulated or reinforced by a peculiar organic complex compara- 
ble to hunger or fatigue, need not concern us here. But we 
note that the answer which we have criticised is correct in this, 
— that to any particular act of right conduct the general desire 
to do right is not essential. No other desire is necessary than 
the desire for the object in question. Moral worth attaches, in- 
deed, not to the desired object as such, but to the desire itself 
as a manifestation of character. We are pleased or displeased at 
being pleased or displeased to act thus and thus, — a species of 
affective self-consciousness. 

A thorough-going subjectivism would now declare that every 
act to which a moral judgment can apply must be preceded (or 
accompanied) by a moral sentiment with its implicated judgment 
of right and wrong ; for, according to such a theory, any later 
judgment of the act is simply an approximate reproduction of 
that which gave the act its moral quality. As we have already 
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observed, it will be necessary for us to dissent from this view, on 
the ground that it asserts an unreal atomism of moral acts, — as 
if each in itself were a complete moral life. We must there- 
fore restrict the proposition to acts in themselves moral, and to 
these in so far as they are in themselves moral ; recognizing that 
an act, whether with or without a lightness or wrongness of its 
own (when viewed in isolation), may be given a new moral sig- 
nificance when regarded as the continued expression of previous 
sentiments and choices. With this reservation in mind, we may 
then hold that every moral act is accompanied by a specific 
sentiment which determines its quality as right or wrong. 

Perhaps this position may be made' more clear by contrast 
with a certain celebrated theoiy, to which it bears an external 
resemblance. It has been held that the desire to do right (which 
we have admitted to be a possible desire) must accompany every 
right action ; so that in such action the particular end in view is 
desired only for the general end of doing right. The experi- 
ence of men has not confirmed this theory, and it has not now 
a wide acceptance. The misconception upon which it rests is 
apparent when we consider the parallel proposition for negative 
worth. That every morally wrong action is accompanied by a 
desire to do wrong (which, by the way, is a perfectly possible 
desire) ; that wrong conduct is essentially constituted as such by 
the desire to do wrong, so that the immediate end is desired only 
for the sake of the ultimate end of wrong-doing, — these are prop- 
ositions which no one would for a moment consider ; yet they 
are scarcely more unreasonable or untrue to fact than the above. 
Our own belief is far simpler, — that in moral conduct the agent 
is conscious of his volition as right or wrong. 

If even this proposition seems too extreme, that may be due 
to the narrowness of our terminology, according to which a 
whole host of apparent exceptions (hereafter to be briefly con- 
sidered) must be recognized as only apparent. Or the disagree- 
ment may be in a measure due to a current misapprehension of 
the problem, whether any conduct (conscious human action) is 
ethically indifferent. The question, be it observed, is not whether 
between right and wrong there is a neutral region, a null-point ; 
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but whether there is conduct to which the distinction of right 
and wrong is not pertinent. Even as thus formulated, the ques- 
tion is still ambiguous. It may be taken to mean, whether the 
doing or omitting of any act is morally indifferent ; and in this 
sense the question is now answered in the negative by most care- 
ful thinkers, — exception being sometimes made of alternative 
means to a desired end. But this is distinctly different from the 
question, whether any actual conduct is non-moral. For the 
fact that the omission of the act may have been comparatively 
desirable or undesirable is not to the point, when there was simply 
no question of its omission. Confusion seems to have arisen from 
the circumstance, that the investigator, in the very process of 
inquiry, is apt ideally to transform his material. In asking 
whether such or such an act was moral, he imagines himself as 
about to commit the act and passes a deliberate judgment about 
its desirability ; he finds that its commission or omission is not 
indifferent ; and, accordingly, he gives his answer in the affirma- 
tive. After a careful review of the evidence, we are brought to 
the old-fashioned conclusion, supported by the general testimony 
of common experience, that by far the greater part of our more 
simply impulsive action is not properly moral, — except, indeed, 
as it may be included in larger moral purposes. We do not 
imply that moral action is necessarily deliberative, in the sense 
that the agent previously considers the probable consequences of 
the several alternatives, or the general principles involved, and 
acts upon the basis of such deliberation. But it must be insisted 
that every moral act is a choice, — without some conscious inhi- 
bition the conditions of moral activity could not arise, — and 
that the agent is aware of the choice as right or wrong. 

So far we are in accord with the cruder subjectivism. But we 
must now make explicit the reservation of which warning was 
given above. It is important to note that an act committed 
without consciousness of any moral quality attaching to it, may 
nevertheless upon reflection be recognized as an indirect expres- 
sion of character, and may accordingly be judged as such. I 
refer not simply to the acts of men carried away by extreme 
passion or intoxication, but to the whole host of habitual or 
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impulsive acts which may be as certain an index of the good or 
bad will as the most highly self-conscious acts. Conduct ex- 
pressly moral is a potent factor in the formation of habit ; and 
habits formed through its agency may bear the evident marks of 
its origin. The impulses, simple as they may be, are yet the 
impulses of a moral being ; and he cannot wholly disclaim re- 
sponsibility for them. Thus occasion is found for a species of 
indirect moral judgments. The present act is judged as the 
consequence of a (known or probable) series of acts, it being 
this former conduct that is the ultimate object of the judgment. 

In like manner, an explicitly moral act, accompanied by a clear 
conviction of its entire goodness, may, nevertheless, become the 
object of adverse moral judgment when its relation to previous 
conduct is considered. The choice may be shown to have been 
misdirected by reason of previous immorality, and thus to be 
virtually an additional expression of the weakness of character 
formerly displayed. Here, then, without departure from the real 
spirit of ethical subjectivism, we have arrived at what is appa- 
rently a complete reversal of its most formidable dogma, that 
that is right which I believe to be right. For my very belief is 
the fruit of past endeavor and cannot legitimately be separated 
in reflection from the circumstances of its origin. And yet the 
solid core of the dogma is retained, — that the good of my present 
conception is so far good, and is, indeed, the only good which is 
now open to me. To act against the best judgment of the mo- 
ment, however careless or otherwise inadequate may have been 
its premises, and however happy the event may prove, is simply 
to commit an additional wrong. And since, after all, human 
life is one that must be lived forward, the good of ethical sub- 
jectivism, poor as it may seem in retrospect, is the highest ideal 
toward which a man can ever strive. 

The distinction is currently made, that whereas independently 
of its actual consequences a volition may be judged as formally 
right or wrong, its material lightness or wrongness must be de- 
termined by reference to the actual outcome of the act. For a 
well-meant act may turn out ill, and the worst intentions may 
have a fortunate issue. Now, if our analysis be correct, the for- 
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mal quality of the volition is its proper moral quality, as an ex- 
pression of the character of its agent ; and that which with 
greater honor is termed the material Tightness is simply the de- 
sirability of the object as such, or of the volition as its cause, 
not an ethical determination at all. 

This view of the matter, shared by every possible ethical sub- 
jectivism, is the point to which the broad-minded eclectic takes 
particular exception. Why such violence to the facts ? he asks. 
Why thus disrupt the act as it occurs, making so much ethical 
and so much non-ethical ? Why not include the whole act in 
the judgment, — motive, intention, real and expected conse- 
quences, and all ? We reply that we do include the whole act 
through the entire history of its inception and through the whole 
course of its influence upon later conduct. But distinctions 
must be drawn. In the first place (to begin at the beginning), 
the so-called ' real ' consequences of the act do not flow from it 
alone, but from the whole present constitution of the universe, 
and in their extent include all future history. If, in our desire 
for objectivity, we will indeed have nothing less than the whole 
act, we forbid judgment altogether. But this is clearly not the 
objector's meaning. There is, or may be, a more or less clearly 
defined series of events which stand in obvious relation to the act 
as their cause, in such a manner that, other things being equal, its 
omission would have meant (and would in general mean) their 
non-occurrence. These are the consequences of the act which 
he would have us include in our judgment upon the act itself. 
But his meaning is not yet clear. He may mean simply that 
these recognized consequences are, or are not, desirable in them- 
selves ; but that is not a moral judgment. He is more apt to 
mean that the consequences are of such a nature as to make the 
repetition of the act under like circumstances advisable or inadvis- 
able ; but this also is not a moral judgment, though it may easily 
enter into or be combined with a moral judgment. A deliberate 
change of practice, consequent upon observation of previous 
results, may easily take place without the slightest adverse reflec- 
tion upon the moral quality of the former mode of conduct. But 
the objector's meaning is still more likely to be, that the conse- 
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quences to be included in the act are such as the agent might 
reasonably have been expected to foresee ; and in this the sub- 
jectivist is perfectly free to acquiesce, on grounds which we have 
already in part related. In a word, the object of moral judgment 
is a psychical event ; and no ends of liberal, candid thought are 
to be gained by obscuring this fundamental truth. 

There is, however, an ulterior motive to this charge of one- 
sidedness in subjective ethics, — a hatred of mawkish sentimen- 
talism and the felt need of a social uniformity which shall be 
strong enough to put a stop to unsafe individual vagaries. No 
refutation of the charge can, therefore, be adequate which fails 
to show that the social binding force of the moral ideal is not 
weakened by this theory. We have defined the moral ideal 
(substantially) as the notion of a man's complete self-satisfaction 
in his conduct, — terms which are in themselves not free from 
opprobrium. How, from such a standard, can anything more 
than a system (or chaos) of individual caprices be derived ? The 
problem is a real one and must be squarely faced. 

A partial, but ultimately unsatisfactory, answer is derived from 
the general theory of values. Though the immediate criterion is 
individual sentiment, yet we must observe that in this respect, as 
in others, men are not altogether peculiar. In fact, within cer- 
tain social groups men's conceptions of right and wrong are 
remarkably uniform, a circumstance to be partly attributed to 
the survival value of such uniformity in the various grades of the 
social struggle for existence. The value of a bushel of wheat 
depends, in the last resort, on the varying appreciation of many 
individuals ; but, despite striking exceptions, there is an approach 
to similarity in their needs and tastes for such a staple, and the 
demand for it is sufficiently dependable to give it a market price. 
The appreciation of veracity varies also from man to man and 
from age to age, but, for the most part, within narrow limits ; 
and its worth in comparison with the various other ends with 
which it comes in conflict, — such as reputation, personal safety, 
mercenary gain, — is satisfactorily constant. But there are excep- 
tions, and what of them ? What of the habitual liar, to whom 
the telling of an untruth is an innocent pleasantry ? What of the 
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confirmed libertine, to whom the pursuit of his prey seems the 
natural occupation of a gentleman ? What of the insensate bigot, 
to whom persecution of the unbeliever is a holy task and a 
delight ? Shall we say of these men that because their conduct 
meets with no condemnation in their own eyes, we also must 
hold them innocent ? Because they believe that what they do is 
right and proper, have we therefore no motive to correct their 
conduct ? If the formally good is the morally good, why not 
let ignorance enjoy its bliss and depravity rest comfortably in its 
congenial sty? 

A further, but still partial, answer is to be found in the fact that 
men live in such social union that the conduct of each individual 
is in various degrees subject to check and correction by his fel- 
lows, and the acquiescence of one man in the conduct of another 
is part and parcel of his own conduct. The act which is formally 
but not materially right is not only an occasion for present and 
later reflection by the agent, but concerns his associates also ; 
and, however they may concede its formal lightness, their con- 
cern is none the less to prevent its repetition. I am so far my 
brother's keeper, his conduct is so far my conduct, that it is for- 
mally right for me to endeavor — by such means as expediency 
may dictate — to keep him from doing material wrong. Public 
opinion thus constitutes an external standard of Tightness, to 
which, in general, a man is somewhat narrowly bound. If his 
ethical sentiments are extraordinary, he may expect to have his 
personal liberty forcibly curtailed. Furthermore, where the pos- 
sibility of instruction exists, no unimportant part of the conduct 
of a man is made up of the lessoning in morals which he gives 
to those who are under his influence ; and in the performance or 
negligence of the duties thus involved, he is subject to his own 
moral judgment. We may say, therefore, that the content of 
another man's moral ideal is not indifferent to me, because, and 
in so far as, it lies within the sphere of my own conduct. 

But the question remains : Are such men as we have described 
subject to our adverse moral judgments ; or does our reaction to 
their misdeeds stop short with instruction and forcible inter- 
ference ? The answer concerns the place of knowledge in the 
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moral ideal, and to determine this we must resort to a depart- 
ment of ethical research which we have hitherto only touched 
upon in passing. 

The facts to which we must refer are, however, among the 
patent conclusions of contemporary thought. The moral ideal 
of a man is, in the first place, a social inheritance, an imitatively 
accepted body of sentiments, which constitutes the product of 
the accumulated experience of ages with regard to the con- 
duciveness of various ways of action to the general welfare. The 
manner in which this accumulation takes place is familiarly illus- 
trated by the figure of the bow and arrow, — a complex instru- 
ment brought to perfection by successive modifications, each 
occasioned by experience of some failure of the existing form to 
meet some felt emergency. Even so the common opinion as to 
what conduct is best adapted to the general welfare has been 
developed from the observed inadequacy of earlier conceptions. 
This, then, may be said to be that principle, which we were 
aware must needs underly the harmonious unity of the moral 
ideal, — an adaptation to super-individual interests, which has 
been secured by a certain phase of social evolution. But, in the 
second place, the moral ideal of a man is not merely passively 
received ; on the contrary, it undergoes in the individual a 
development very closely analogous to its evolution in society. 
The judgments which he receives, he acts upon ; and in so doing 
he is occasionally brought into conflict with a certain more or 
less powerful motive, a feeling of concern for the interests of his 
associates ; and the dissatisfaction thus arising becomes the core 
of a modified moral sentiment. This is the process by which 
each of us has arrived at what appreciation he possesses of the 
requirements of the actual social relations in which he stands. 
It is only by the expression of the ideal in conduct, that the 
imperfections of its immaturity are revealed and corrected. 

Let us return to the question of the relation of knowledge to 
virtue, and to the charge against ethical subjectivism, that it 
makes goodness a mere willingness to be good, wholly divorced 
from practical wisdom. The charge is unjust simply because the 
willingness to be good is so far from being a trait unconnected 
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with knowledge of the right, that it is only by the manifestation 
of this trait that such knowledge can be acquired. The knowl- 
edge of the material good and the disposition to act rightly are 
by no means wholly separable factors in conduct. To a certain 
extent the future event is ever hidden from us, and no peculiar 
goodness of heart can enable a man to choose the fortunate means 
to each desired end. But to a very large extent the material 
Tightness of conduct depends upon the agent's recognition of the 
concrete social relations which envelop him ; and the essential 
condition of such recognition is his previous willingness to act 
upon such insight as he has possessed. For, I repeat, it is 
exactly by this means that the force of these relations has become 
generally recognized, and that they have accordingly become 
inherent in the very constitution of society. There are things 
which a man ought to know ; the ignorance of which, though it 
may be moral justification for a particular act considered by 
itself, is none the less convincing evidence of his general 
worthlessness. 

This relation between knowledge and disposition is, moreover, 
a reciprocal one. Not only is knowledge of the right only to 
be developed by right conduct, but such knowledge is itself an 
element in the disposition which issues in right conduct, — a 
logical circle, which, in this day of the world, should dismay no 
one. Will and intellect are no longer regarded as separately 
explicable functions. It is not an accident to knowledge that it 
issues in practice ; it is essentially practical. True, the devel- 
opment of knowledge and of virtue may be conveniently distin- 
guished, and it is quite permissible to say that such a one is 
better, though not wiser, than another. But we must recognize 
that the ideal which is lived up to is, in its very content, a dif- 
ferent ideal from the same ' ideal ' when it is comparatively 
ineffectual. The latter lacks the minor premises that bind the 
vague universal with the definite particular instances, — premises, 
it is true, which are themselves no unfeeling intellections, but 
appreciations of the worth of things, while they are quite as far 
from being abstractly affective, devoid of logical intention. The 
very motive of sympathy, through whose agency the individual 
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development of the moral ideal takes place, is never, in an 
incipiently moral being, a mere blind affect, but has its essential 
core in an intellectual recognition of a human society. 

For ethical subjectivism, virtue is indeed knowledge, but not 
any knowledge. It is real knowledge, actual knowledge, knowl- 
edge as the determining motive of conduct. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Cornell University. 



